150                              Margaret of Anjou.

Despite of all opposing influences of the elements she once more
put to sea, March 24. The passage, which with a favourable
wind might have been achieved in twelve hours, was protracted
sixteen tedious days and nights. On Easter-eve her long-baffled
fleet made the port of Weymouth. At the abbey of Oerne, queen
Margaret, with the prince and princess of Wales, kept their
Easter festival, at the very time their cause was receiving its
death-blow on the fatal heath of Barnet.

When the dreadful news of the death of Warwick and the re-
capture of king Henry was brought to Margaret, she fell to the
ground in a deep swoon, and for a long time remained in utter
despair. The soothing caresses of her beloved son in some manner
restored her to herself; she departed, with all her company, to
the famous sanctuary of Beaulieu abbey, where she registered
herself and companions as sanctuary persons. Here she was
visited by the young fiery duke of Somerset, and many Lancastrian
nobles, who welcomed her to England; they strove to rouse her
from her dejection by telling her "they had already good puissance
in the field, and trusted, with the encouragement of her presence
and that of the prince, soon to draw all the northern and western
counties to the banner of the Bed rose." Margaret said, " It was
her opinion no good would be done in the field, and it would be
best for her and the prince, with such as chose to share their
fortunes, to return to France. But the gallant young prince
would not consent. Margaret at last said, "Well, be it so."
She then consented to quit her asylum, and proceeded with the
Lancastrian lords to Bath.

Thence they passed on to Tewkesbury. Edward IY. had arrived
within a mile of that place before she came, and was ready to do
battle with her. Although she had marched seven-and-thirty
miles that day with the army, Margaret and her son the prince
rode about the field, and from rank to rank, encouraging the
soldiers with promises of large rewards, if they won the victory.

The battle was fought on the 4th of May, 1471, and was lost,
through the inconsiderate fury of Somerset; who, finding lord
Wenlock inactively sitting on his horse in the market-place of
Tewkesbury with his laggard host, when his presence was most
required, rode fiercely up to him, and calling him " Traitor I"
cleft his skull with his battle-axe. His men, panic-stricken at the
fate of their leader, fled. The prince of Wales had no experience
as a general, and his personal courage was unavailing. When
queen Margaret saw that the day was going against her, she could
with difficulty be wfthheld from rushing into the battle j but at
length, faintnfg with the violence of her feelings, she was carried